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RIGHT REVEREND 


E 


B RP V, 


LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


B 


My L-oRD, 


Your eminent ſtation as a Ruler 


of the Church, and your excellent example as a mem- 
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ber of it, render you, in a ſignal manner, the obje& 


of attention to your Clergy : any attempt on their part 


to promote the cauſe of Chriſtianity, may, perhaps, 
entitle 
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18 
entitle them to aſſume the ſanction of your Lordſhip's d Y 
name, as an argument that their labours are directed to 4 : 
a good end: the Author of the enſuing diſcourſes deſires 5 | 
to introduce them to the world with that advantage; 7 bs 
he is equally deſirous, at the ſame time, to profeſs him- 4 
ſelf to be, 


In all duty and reſpect, 
Your LoRDSUIP's 


Faithful Servant. 
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FESTIVALS of the CHURCH: 


Preached at St. Pau L's CATHEDRAL, 


On SUNDAY, Avevsr 24th, A. D. 1788, 


Being Sr. BARTHOLOMEwW's Davy. 


=D 


II. PETER, . 


« For we have not followed cunningly-deviſed fables, 


% qohen we made known unto you the power and coming 


« of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of 


% his majeſty.” 


Tre Scripture-Hiſtory becomes the rule of doctrine, 
and the pattern of practice, chiefly by the well-atteſted 


narrative of important facts and actions. 


When Moſes gathered together the tribes, with the 


elders and officers of Iſrael, to give them a final 


admonition, and to ſet before them the motives and 
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141 


the conſequences of obedience, he ſtated to them the 
records of the days of old, as the ground of all the 


arguments and leſſons which he delivered.“ 


When Joſhua gave his farewell exhortation to the 
choſen people, and endeavoured to impreſs upon their 
minds a ſenſe of duty and religion, he adopted the ſame 
mode, and recapitulated, diſtinctly and particularly, the 
tranſactions of paſt ages; deducing his perſuaſions from 
the ſacred annals, and memorable works of ancient 


time. + 


When Samuel admoniſhed the people, upon the con- 
firmation of the kingdom to Saul, and upon the con- 
cluſion of that glorious theocracy which a ſtubborn 
generation had rejected, he purſued the fame plan; 
preſacing his diſcourſe, which was afterwards confirmed 
by a mimi with theſe words: * Now, therefore, 
4 ſtand ſtill, that I may reaſon with you before the 

Lord, 


* Deut. xxxii. + Joſhua, xxiv. 
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the ſame. 


1 
& Lord, of all the righteous acts of the Lord, which 


„ he did to you, and to your fathers: and concluding 
it, after he had urged obedience, and encouraged 
repentance, upon the ground of that detail, with 
this admonition : Only fear the Lord, and ſerve 


* him in truth; for conſider how great things he 


& <« hath done for you.” 


In all the reaſonings which the Almighty himſelf 
vouchſafed to hold with his people, by the mouths of 


iy his Prophets, the ſame facts are recited, and the ſame 


great motives ſet in view: Remember, ſays he, the 


former things of old, for I am God.“ * 


The doctrines and precepts of religion were thus 


enforced under the former Teſtament: the method, 


. alſo, in the Goſpel, ſeems, for the moſt part, to be 


C The 


* Iſalah, xli. Iſaiah, xlvi, v. 9. Jeremiah, ii. See the pro- 


WE phetical books throughout, 


TE 
The Evangeliſts, who were to propagate religion, 
as well as to record its annals, accompliſhed both by 
furniſhing a plain and fimple narrative of each event 


and action, in the life of our Redeemer. To com- 


memorate, and to convert, made one deſign with them, 
and were effected by one method. 


When our Lord's Apoſtles preached, we find them 
following the ſame order. 


The firſt preaching of St, Peter, after the deſcent : 


of the Holy Spirit, was a plain aſſertion of incon- 


teſtable facts, of which the Jews themſelves had been : l 


witneſſes, compared with the prophecies of David, and 


ſtated in their true import.“ Again, at the gate of : 
the temple, he delivers the ſame form of doctrine: , 3 


aud when the angel of the Lord had releaſed that holy „ 


Apoſtle from the priſon, into which he had been caſt for : 


thoſe words, and had faid unto him, Go ſtand, and E 


cc ſpeak 


* Acts, 1, v. 22, KC, + Acts, iii, Vs I'Þ, &Cs 
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31 
« ſpeak in the temple the words of this life, we find 


him, in obedience to this command, rehearſing openly 
the ſame ſignal events.* 


The defence and doctrine of St. Stephen, was a 


dlear recital of the ſacred records, recapitulated and 


brought down to their final completion in Chriſt 
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The preaching of St. Peter to Cornelius and his 
company, at the calling of the Gentiles, was a brief 


and compendious narrative of evangelical events. 


St. Paul, in his preaching in the ſynagogue of 
Antioch, traverſes the ſame field, and purſues the 


: 3 ſame order with St. Stephen. 5 St. John urges the | 
W ſame inſtances of ſacred hiſtory ; and, without further 


: a - arguments, builds the ſame perſuaſions upon them. 


From 
* Ads, V, v. 30, &. W 8 Acts, Xi11, v. 16, &c. 
+ Acts, vii. g t I John, iv, V. 97 &c. 


4 Acts, X, V. 36. 


L 2 3 


From this agreement it is evident that ſuch a mode 


of preaching was not caſual. 


The contentions and diviſions with the Jews and 
others, introduced diſcurſive arguments: the illuſtra- 
tion of ſome great events, and their compariſon with 
the records and teſtimonies of the former covenant, 
occaſioned ſome diſcuſſions, and eſtabliſhed many 
points of doctrine, very needful for our knowledge 
and improvement : but Rill the ſimple pattern of 
inſtruction was the hiſtory of Chriſt; the ſeries of 
events that uſhered in the long- expected Saviour; 
the circumſtances and detail of what he taught, and 
did, and ſuffered, 


The apoſtolical Epiſtles, ſetting apart the anſwers 
and diſcuſſions of queſtions brought in by oppoſers, and 
the rules relating to the government and diſcipline of 
the Church, enumerate the ſame facts, and urge the 
ſame examples; delivering them as the form of faith, 


and 
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13 
and the ſtandard of obedience. Thus the Apoſtle 
writes to the Corinthians: I declare unto you the 
« Goſpel which I preached unto you, which alſo ye 
% have received, and wherein ye ſtand; by which alſo 
« ye are ſaved, if ye keep in memory what I preached 
« unto you, unleſs ye have believed in vain: for I 
ce delivered unto you firſt of all that which I received; 
« how that Chriſt died for our fins, according to the 
« Scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he 
e roſe again the third day, according to the Scriptures ; 
« and that he was ſeen of Cephas, then of the twelve; 
« after that he was ſeen of above five hundred bre- 
* thren at once, of whom the greater part remain 
* unto this preſent, but ſome are fallen aſleep; after 
* that he was ſeen of James; then of all the Apoſtles ; 
« and laſt of all, he was ſeen of me alſo.” The main 
practice of Chriſtianity inculcated by St. Paul, is 
grounded chiefly upon a conformity to Chriſt, and 
reſolves into that great exemplar: he conſtantly re- 


minds us that we neither conſider properly, nor believe 


D | aright, 
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[ 10 ] 
aright, the various portions of his hiſtory,» unleſs it be 
drawn by us into an example; ſince each of the great 
tranſactions in the work of our redemption, contributes 
to form the body of inſtruction, and each is. held out 


for us to copy after. 


Having inſtanced theſe particulars, we ſhall find 
with what propriety the ſame plan and order was 
adopted in the Catholic Creeds of the Church. St. 
Paul himſelf ſeems to have ſet the pattern; and in the 
Charge he gave to Timothy, ſetting forth a formulary 
as the ſum of what he was to teach, he delivers an 
epitome of Goſpel-Hiſtory: Great is the myſtery of | 
« godlineſs: God was manifeſt in the fleſh, juſtified I 


„ in the ſpirit, ſeen of angels, preached unto the | 


« Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 


«* into glory.” And thus there was a model given for 


ſucceeding Creeds : accordingly a plain aſſertion of the 
three Perſons in the Godhead, and a brief recital of | 
the great events of the Goſpel, compoſe nearly the 
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11 ] 
whole” ſubſtance of the earlieſt Creeds. It was the 
folly and perverſeneſs of gain-ſayers, which rendered 


explanations and deductions neceſſary in the Creeds 
which followed.. 


A. faithful recolle&ion and a diligent endeavour, a: 
pious mindfulneſs of exemplary facts and actions, and 
a dutiful conformity of conduct to thoſe authentic teſti- 
monies, conſtitute the trueſt features of the Chriſtian 
life: the mind, without. difficulty, builds profitable 
leſſons on. thoſe well-atteſted records: a careful re- 
membrance of the fact, and a zealous imitation of the 

1 action, form the ſureſt meaſures of religion. Tho 
3 weakneſs of our apprehenſions, and the vanity of our 
; affections, are but too apt to miſlead us, when we 
| wander from theſe ſources of inſtruction. In full 
agreement with this ſcheme of faith and duty, appear 
the piety and wiſdom of the bleſſed Virgin, recorded 
| 1 in St. Luke: to lay up the words of God. in the 
heart, to attend their iſſue with a perfect reſignation, 

to 


[ 12 ] 


to treaſure up the paſſages of our Redeemer's holy life, 


deſcribed the meaſure of her faith: to ponder theſe 
things, to meditate upon them, and to yield intire 
obedience to the will of God, compoſed the ſum of 
her obedience, The fame inſtructive and ſufficient 
example, exhibited in the life of Chriſt, is the com- 
pendium of the faith which we-profefs ; and the ſame 
compliance with the divine will made known in the 
ſacred records, and erected on the teſtimonies of 
aſtoniſhing and ſignal events, forms the ſubſtance of 
our duty. The teaching and the counſels of ou: 
Loyd, ſerve to illuſtrate ſuch events. In the Parables 
we have the fame method of conveying inſtruction, 
by narrative: they are illuſtrations of precepts, by 
character and actions; and as the inſtances of bene- 


volence which accompanied the life of our Redeemer, 
were declared by the Evangeliſts to have been multi- 
plied beyond the bounds of any volume, what might 
be wanting, is ſupplied by inſtructive diſcourſes, by 

8 the 


nl) 
the pureſt leſſons, and by eaſy inferences, which illuſ- 
trate and connect what is related. 


If we trace, with attention, the order of the won- 
derful events which are thus recorded and illuſtrated, 
the view will at all times furniſh abundant matter for our 
heedful contemplation; and will preſerve the minds of 
thoſe who are willing to receive the truth, and ready to 
obey it, from barren and unprofitable queſtions. The 
records of the Scripture, in their ſimpleſt ſenſe and 


application, will ſupply the rules of faith and practice, 
When we read the ſeveral circumſtances of the incar- 
nation of our bleſſed Lord, related by the holy Evan- 
geliſts, we require no long deductions to aſſure us that 
he is God of God; when, in the courſe of the fame 
narrative, he takes the ſtyle of the Almighty, who 
revealed his name to Moſes, and bad him ſay, I am 
“ hath ſent me; denoting, by that name, his neceſ- 
fary exiſtence from eternity. When Chriſt aſſumes to 
himſelf the fame words and deſcription, and fays, 


E «© before 


$4 as 1 


« before Abraham was, I am,” the inference from this 


plain compariſon is evident and undeniable :—and as 
whoever calls to mind the many miracles he did in his 
own name, will be ready, with St. Thomas, to exclaim, 
My Lord, and my God;“ and, with St. Stephen, to 
addreſs: his prayer to him ;—1o, whoever will perute 
the ſad recital of the ſufferings of Jeſus, wilt acknow- 
ledge him as very man, acquainted with grief, and ſub- 
ject to infirmity and forrow.. | . 
ne San Regen tices ni ng 

Again, when we read, in the narrative of the Evan- 
geliſt, of the Holy Ghoſt deſcending, in a bodily appear- 
ance, on the Son, whilſt the Father proclaims his dig- 
nity from heaven, we know, demonſtrably, that the 
Eternal Spirit is neither a quality nor a power, but 
diſtin& from the F ather, who ſpeaks at the ſame time, 
and diſtinct from the Son 5 who is aſcending from the 
waters of baptiſm. In theſe great articles of faith, there- 
fore, the plain narration of the ſacred Penmen becomes 
a ſufficient and infallible guide to us. In points of 


practice, 


U 3S 1 


practice, and in the neceſſary rules of well-doing, the 
records of our Saviour's faultleſs conduct, the many 
inſtances of lowlineſs, of mildneſs, and beneficence, 
which ſhone therein ſo plenteouſly, the teſtimonies of 
that dutiful ſubmiſſion to fulfil all righteouſneſs, which 
diſtinguiſhed: the ſpotleſs life of our Redeemer, exhibit 
a full pattern for our imitation. A ſteadfaſt, uniform, 
and zealous application of that example in our own 
deportment, will conſtitute the ſubſtance of a godly 
& life, in as much as to reſemble the Son, is to conform 
= to the will of the Father, the thing for which we 
5 pray daily; and to follow the ſame pattern, is to approach, 
In due degrees, to the divine perfections, which is the 


pricipal obligation of our nature. 


In conformity to this rule of faith. and practice, 
and to this method of propagating and maintaining 
it, appear the ſalutary inſtitutions of the Church, 
which allow to each memorable point of this impor- 


| unt hiſtory, a celebration, and a ſeaſon vindicated 


from 


1 16 J 
from the common lapſe of ordinary days, and appro- 


priated to expreſs obſervance. 


The expedience and utility of theſe conſecrated times, 
are eminently viſtble : they fix each particular of the 
ſacred ſtory with a lively energy upon the mind; 
they recall the circumſtances of them with eſpecial 
force ; they hallow the regular reverſions and periods 
of the year to diſtinguiſhed uſes of religion. The 
Almighty, of old time, in appointing his ſabbaths, 
made choice of thoſe ſeaſons which, in their return, 
reflected what had been before tranſacted. The whole 
conſent and uſage of mankind have acquieſced in ſuch 
commemorations, by which the deeds of former ages = 


are rehearſed, the annals of antiquity preſeryed, and 


their influence renewed. 


To the life of our Redeemer, the perfect pattern of 5 
goodneſs, the lives and actions of his moſt diſtinguiſhe | 
and faithful ſervants ſucceed, in a lower order of example. Me 


The Wa 


F973 
The firſt is the ſole image of perfection to us, the 
ſtandard of a faultleſs piety, and of a meritorious and 


entire obedience ; but in many inſtances the ſecondary 
examples are alſo conſpicuous among the records given 
for our improvement; they are recommended to the 
faithful in all ages, with the endearments and the 
cogency of fellowſhip. Although Chriſt has, in his 
goodneſs, allowed, to ſuch as fulfil his will, the titles 
of brethren, and of the neareſt kindred to himſelf, yet 
he alone had the elder brother's portion—the unction 
without meaſure : in the members there has exiſted a 
common condition, a common union of intereſts, a 
common need deriving ſuccour from the ſame ſource. 
The example of a fellow-ſoldier, though leſs eminent 
in value and authority than that of the chief captain 
and firſt leader, is greatly animating, is near at hand 


to us, even in our own rank, and by our fide, The 


conſtancy of ſuch holy perſons, under ſufferings of all 
kinds, became as loud a teſtimony of the truth, as their 
| 4 teaching and their ſanctity. The Inſtruments of malice 
: F | who 


[ 188 ] 
who brought ſo many of them to cruel trials, were 
but miniſters to their glory : they preſented to them 
the cup of their divine Maſter, and united thoſe to 
him, in the fellowſhip of ſufferings, who had before 
lived with him and followed him in the fellowſhip 
of love: they placed crowns upon their brows, which 
were to gliſten with eternal brightneſs, when their 
own polluted diadems ſhould fall into the duſt—ſhould 
be torn from their heads, by the hands of private 
treachery, or public tumult, or mix an ineffectual 
ſplendor with the horrors of ſome dire diſeaſe. Accord- 
ingly the pious celebration of the memories of Chriſt's 
faithful ſoldiers, conſtituted a part of the earlieſt ſer- 
vices among Chriſtians. Their tombs were made the 
places of afſembly—not as ſhrines for adoration—not as 
altars where another interceſſor than the ſon of God 
might be invoked, or other merits pleaded than thoſe 
of one ſufficient Saviour—but as places made dear by 


the remains of ſome ſufferer in the cauſe of Chriſt, or 


ſome zealous promoter of his holy religion, the memory 
| of 


( 29 J 
of whoſe virtues bloſſomed like the rod of Aaron, though 
long ſince cut off from earthly nouriſhment. The 
ſepulchres of the good and pious ſpake as forcibly to 
the minds of men, as their former eloquence ; and, 
? like the grave of Eliſha, which reſtored life to the 
| departed, animated many in the cauſe of truth : the 
holy brethren did not adorn them with the falſe zeal 
1 with which the hypocrites among the Jews did the 
| tombs of the Prophets, whom they had before perſe- 
cuted and ſtoned : with a decent veneration they bare 
their bodies to the grave, as that of St. Stephen was 
carried forth, with lamentation and attendance, and 
they celebrated their memories, without giving teſti- 


mony againſt themſelves, 


— 


If the uſe of external objects or repreſentations occa- 


ſioned a perverſion in the practices of men, yet the 


3 pious duty, and the ſpiritual benefit, are not to be 
excluded. If the brazen ſerpent which Moſes depoſi ted 
| 4 in the houſe of God, as a memorial and a token of 


the 


( 20 ] 
the divine mercy, became an object of ſuperſtition, 
and was therefore broken by the pious hands of Heze- 
kiah, ſtill the memory of that event, which had been 
atteſted by it, did not become leſs dear ; nor did the 
recollection of it ceaſe to oblige the conſciences, or to 
bind upon the hearts of men: in like manner, if the 
tomb and the relick were abuſed by a ſuperſtitious regard 
which provoked the wholeſome violence of reformation, 
{ſtill the ſpiritual part, the lively recollection, the call 
to imitate the example of illuſtrious piety, and to ccle- 
brate the memories of thoſe in whom it ſhone forth { Þ 
conſpicuouſly, is not done away. We are not to deny 
a place in our remembrance and affections to thoſe ſer- | 
vants of the Lord whoſe high commiſſion and abun- 
dant graces, whoſe conſtant ſervices and faithful labours, | 
have eſtabliſhed for them an eminent diſtinction in the 
records of the Church, As the memorials of the Þ 
miracles in Egypt, and in the wilderneſs, although | 
not laid up with God's commandments, poſſeſſed : 


place beſide the ark; in like manner the names and 


examples 


„ 


examples of the Saints are now depoſited where piety 


may contemplate them with ſafety, and may praiſe God 
for his former goodneſs, praying to be continued in that 
communion which comprehends, according to their 
ſeveral conditions, the departed and the living, and in 
which the will of God is done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. 


In fine, let us endeavour to ſhut out from the ſober 
paths of a ſound faith, and practical religion, the wan- 
tonneſs and latitude of ſpeculative minds, the barren 


£ pride of notional zeal, and the dubious and illufive 


| teſts of mere ſenſation, which rather tend to feed the 


fancy than to regulate the conſcience, or compoſe the 


* | fubſtance of an holy life, and reaſonable ſervice. Let 
us trace the ſolid grounds of a right belief, and dutiful 
| ; | deportment, in the faithful narrative of thoſe events, 
and by the ſteady light of thoſe examples, which leave 


| © little to imagination, in which the native ſplendour of 


| 5 divine truth, and the ſalutary rules of righteouſnels, are 


G demonſtrated 
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demonſtrated for our direction. Nor will ſuch wiſe and 


humble reſolutions at all confine the courſe of prudent 
diſquiſitions, where opinions ſhall be made to miniſter 
to godlineſs, but ſhall not be ſuffered to become the 
ſubſtitutes for well-doing. The uſeful aids of learning 
and of well - directed ſtudies, the collateral proofs and 
evidences of religion, the juſt defences of it from its 
own excellence, the right concluſions from all ſolid 
arguments and perſuaſions, are highly beneficial and 
expedient, are eminently applicable to a diſpenſation 
the moſt reaſonable, the moſt perfective of the human 
mind and underſtanding: theſe helpful means of defend- 
ing and promoting true religion form the track of 
ſcience, whoſe ſteps may run around the glorious circle 
of God's unchanging laws and holy revelations, whoſc 
prudent ſearch may ſerve to trace the order and propor- 
tions of the works and teſtimonies of the Lord, to 
refine and elevate our zeal, and to invigorate our con- 
victions : but let it be remembered, that they can fur- 
niſh no addition to the perfect body of divine truth. 

The 


123 3 
The facred records of inſpired hiſtorians, and the bright 
examples which were written expreſsly for our imitation, 
remain for ever the ſtandard of a ſound faith, and the 
rule of godly life, Nor will the modeſt hand-maid 
of Religion, true Philoſophy, preſume to ere& any 


theories in rivalſhip or oppoſition, where praiſe and 


EZ contemplation will employ the utmoſt vigour of her 


EX faculties, and where a dutiful and ſtudious imitation, 


© proſpered by divine aid, will lead on to the higheſt 
= ſummits of virtue, holineſs, and peace, of which our 
preſent ſtate is capable, and will enſure a fulneſs of thoſe 


# graces and beatitudes hereafter. 
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MATTHEW, xv1. 24. 


Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himſelf. 


N O period of a life which is appointed for probation, 
can admit of ſloth. They to whom an excellent reward 
is offered, muſt be willing to contend awhile: but when 

2 ſpecial diligence is exacted, when the watch is doubled 
at the gates of the Church ; to be found deficient in 
ſuch times of trial, will denote a diſaffected ſpirit, and 


a weak attachment to the main intereſts of religion. 


= Befora we proceed to ſet forth the utility and expe- 
| ; dience of thoſe rules of diſcipline which the Goſpel 


tecommends in general terms, and for the exerciſe of 
which 


[ 28 ] 
which the Church appoints the ſtated ſeaſons, it may be 


neceſſary to remove ſome prejudices which have obtained 


among us, to the detriment of piety and truth. 


The great errors which took place concerning thoſe 
exerciſes which were ſo much practiſed in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity, were briefly theſe; the notion of a meri- 
torious quality in any act of mortification; the vain con- 
ceit that ſalvation might be earned by ſuch ſeverities; 
the fond opinion that a proper ſatisfaction for ſins com- 
mitted, could be wrought by ſelf- revenge; the doctrines 
of ſelf-flattery, which taught men to place pre-eminence 
in the practice of what is neceſſary only by infirmity and 


imperfection, or at beſt auxiliary in the courſe of ſervice. 


Of the ſame kind were the falſe perſuaſions which led 


men to imagine that they could exceed the line of duty, 
and eſtabliſh a credit on their ſide by ſuch performances. 
In all theſe inſtances of miſconception, or perverſion, 
ariſing from ill-guided zeal, or introduced by artful 


ſubſtitution, the means were put for the end the 


aids 


1 
aids of diſcipline, for the ſubſtance of religion. The 


true doctrine of ſelf-denial is not in the ſmalleſt degree 
affected by theſe errors. The precepts of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, and the rules and ordinances of the Church, 
ſtand entirely clear of theſe abuſes. Having, there- 


fore, ſtated the miſtakes which have prevailed concern- 


ing the nature and deſign of godly diſcipline, let us 


purſue our eſtimate of its real obligation and utility. 
The precept 1s diſtinct and unequivocal, and is delivered 
by our Lord in perſon: * If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himſelf.” The primary ſenſe of the 
words might refer chiefly to the ſacrifices which 
Chriſtians were called upon to make in profetiion of the 
faith, in times of perſecution. It is my purpoſe to treat 
of ſelf-denial in its general import, as it is calculated 
to ſuppreſs the growth of evil inclinations, and to 
promote the love of God: it is to that application of 
the precept which the Apoſtle appears to have made, 
when he ſays, I keep my body in ſubjection,“ that 


I mean to lead your attention. 


. I To 


j 
1 
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| To deny the works and wages of ſin, and to ſerve 
God, is the plain and indiſpenſable: rule of duty: but 
without ſome ſacrifices, in which even innocent and 
lawful things may be involved, it is not always, eaſy, 
nor perhaps poſſible, to diſcharge the debt of ſervice 
and obedience which is required of us. The Apoſtle's 
maxim therefore takes place, ** all things are lawful 
unto me, but all things are not expedient.” We are 
bound by ſtrong and clear injunctions. to be temperate 
in the uſe of preſent things; to avoid all folicitude, and 
all delicacy, in ſuch matters ; to check a blind attach- 
ment to them, and to diſcourage all anxiety for their 
increaſe. Theſe appear to be the neceſſary meaſures of 
the rule of duty : but that theſe general limits may be 
truly obſerved, the right conſtruction of what is undue 
and inordinate is not left to the deciſion of our biaſſed 
judgements : the methods of maintaining due forbear- 
ance are expreſſed in many places, by precepts which 


inſtruct us, that in order to decline all evil actions, we 


' muſt retrench their opportunities: we are taught, after 


reſolving 


14 


reſolving to refrain from evil, to endeavour to cut off its 
occaſions. The treachery of preſent things, and the 
frailty of our nature, render a far ſtricter limitation 
neceſſary than our inclinations might point out, or than 
our choice might decree, The intereſts of faith may 
demand the ſacrifice of many blandiſhments of ſenſe. 
To refrain from ſin, we muſt reject forbidden things 
entirely; to avoid danger, we muſt en decline thoſe 
which are permitted. To fulfill the claims of duty, we 
muſt adopt the meaſures of prudence: in the performance 
of our ſervices there is alſo a ſcale of excellence, and 


to excel we mult uſe the arts of improvement. 


By the mode in which the doctrines of ſelf-denial are 
= entertained, they ſhould ſeem to be the peculiar yoke 


of religious duties: they rank, indeed, among the ſpe- 
: cial leſſons of the Goſpel, which is the only diſpenſation 
that adapts inſtruction to the needs of its diſciples, 
| ; whilſt it holds out a perfect rule of virtue. The law 

4 
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of conſcience, and the law of Moſes, were ſufficient 
to reprove the ſinner: the commiſſion of evil brings 
with it its own witneſſes, and its own plagues : few 
arguments are neceſſary to demonſtrate the hatefulneſs 
of ſin, the guilt of diſobedience, and the dreadful con- 
ſequences of iniquity : but to perſuade men to look for 
pleaſures in another ſcene of exiſtence, in preference to 
preſent allurements; to expoſe the inſignificance of 
temporal enjoyments and poſſeſſions, when compared 
with future glories ; to ſhow the danger of them when 
they fill the mind, and engroſs the heart; and, in 
conformity to theſe demonſtrations, to induce men not. 
to ſettle their affections upon them; or, in many 
inſtances, and under many circumſtances, to renounc 
them; required the ſtrong perſuaſions of Divine Reve- 
lation. But a very flight conſideration will ſerve to 
fatisfy us, that the uſual objects of purſuit among men, 
whether glory, benefit, or pleaſure, whether noble 
emulations, prudent cares, or vicious paſſions prompt 


their 
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their efforts, involve ſome ſevere conditions. Without 


ſelf-government, and ſelf-denial, nothing excellent can 
be attained, no virtue can be proſecuted, no uſeful 
art acquired, no ſcience maſtered, no accompliſhment 
made perfect. Without forbearance of many kinds, 
man would become, by turns, a baſe follower of 
ſenſual appetites, a tyrant in the exerciſe of power, a 
mercenary in the mutual ſervices of ſociety, an invader 
of all order, and a ſlave to every guſt of paſſion : Phi- 
loſophy could teach this of old; and without inculcating 
humility, and without the motives of faith, which are 
the grounds of Chriſtian ſelf-denial, could induce men 
to abhor the violence and tumult of unreſtrained deſires, 
and to deſpiſe a life of indolence and pleaſure. If 
ſuch perſons could ſuffer, yet without ſelf-abaſement, 
and chooſe poverty, yet without poverty of ſpirit; if 
they could curb the law of appetite, without thoſe 
powerful inducements which are now provided to con- 


firm the rule of reaſon ; if they could cultivate, by 


"I ſtern, 
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ftern and ſevere methods, a probity which terminated 
in its relation to the common rights and cenſures of 
mankind, or which expired within the breaſt that 
harboured it, in ſelf- applauſe; ſhall the Chriſtian ſcholar 
find difficulties in his leſſon, with a meek, patient, and 
ſuffering Redeemer for his teacher, and with a death- 
leſs palm for his reward? Probation has, at all times, 
been the teſt of virtue, and difficulty the indiſpenſable 
condition of victory and favour : there is nothing there- 
fore ſtrange in this doctrine, nothing inconſiſtent with 
the ordinary practice of mankind, or with the common 


fate of human attainments. 


Let us now proceed to conſider the true grounds of 
Chriſtian ſelf-denial, and to ſtate diſtinctly the rightful 
meaſures of it as it muſt be reduced to practice: we 
may do this with a ſpecial regard to thoſe exerciſes of 
reſtraint and abſtinence which are more particularly 


enjoined at this ſeaſon. 


Chriſtian 


e 
Chriſtian ſelf-denial reſts upon two pillars—Humility 


and Faith : it grounds its principles upon an eſtimate 
of human weakneſs: and corruption, and it leans upon 
the promiſes of God: it balances preſent things with 
future, and conſtantly prefers the latter where a com- 
petition happens. When men had ſo far departed from 
a right knowledge of themſelves, that pride could cleave 
to ſorrow and infirmity, the Church of Chriſt became 
the only ſchool of humble manners. The examples of 
abaſement meet us at the threſhold : the mean repute 
; of Bethlehem, and the circumſtances which accom- 
7 panied the birth of the Meſſiah, place humility in the 
firſt approaches to the Goſpel; it ſalutes us at our 
entrance, and muſt abide with us in all our courſe. 
The preſent ſtate of man preſents a picture which can- 
not be contemplated with exultation or complacency. 
Whoever will conſider that mixture of infirmity and 
| : imperfection which appears in the accounts of every 
. man, however honourable in his generation, or high 


in comparative deſert—whocver will regard that bon- 


dage 
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dage to neceſſities of various forts, which ſo often coun. 


tera& the beſt deſigns, will find ample admonitions to 
ſuppreſs the ſallies of preſumption : he will perceive 
ſufficient arguments to convince him that we are not 
yet conquerors, nor eſtabliſhed in quiet poſſeſhon of 
the crown of life, but ſubje& to temptations, and 
prone to failings and forgetfulneſs. A contemplation 
of this nature cannot fail to ſuggeſt to us the Apoſtle's 
exhortation, Be not high-minded, but fear.” A dif- 
fidence of ourſelves forms the ſureſt principle of ſalutary 
fear; and the arts of timely caution, ſelf-denial, dili- 
gent correction of faults yet recent, habitual reſtrictions 
and abatements, are the beſt reſults of ſuch well- 
founded apprehenſion, 


Faith, which has been mentioned alſo as one ground of 
ſelf-denial, by putting us under the conduct of future 
hopes and fears, encourages us to reſiſt the influence of 
things preſent, and calls in the help of ſelf-denial to 
rule them with a ſtrong hand. The right uſe, and the 


true 
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true nature of this world, is taught by faith; and the 


fiſt document in that eſtimate deſtroys at once a great 


proportion of the fallacies of life, by ſtating our con- 
dition under the covenant of Chriſt to be a pilgrimage, 
in which we have no continuing city, but“ profeſs to 
ſeek a country.” This ſtate and condition was exhi- 
bited in the lives and manners of the Patriarchs, who 
contented themſelves with manſions and poſſeſſions as 
tranſitory as their own ſtate ; coveting no more in this 
world than a tent for their abode, a valley for their 
flock, and a tomb for their remains: much more will 
faith remind the Chriſtian traveller not to preter the 
E pilgrimage to the country which is ſought ; not to 
turn the ſuccours and refreſhments of the way into 


l obſtacles and impediments ; not to live in ſuch habits 


f of improvidence, as if he were already in his own 
und, and had nothing of the toils and dangers of a | 
£ : journey to make him heedful and conſiderate. To invi- | 
"- 2 gorate theſe leſſons, and to apply them, will require 

e 


the aids of ſelf-denial. From the grounds of ſelf- 
3s _- denial, 


11 
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denial, we may paſs on to the method of its operation, 
We have abundant teſtimony that a ſpirit of indulgence, 
even in lawful things, tends perpetually to more dan- 
gerous advances : thy ſenſual appetites have naturally 
no limits but what they receive from reaſon, and the 
law of the mind ; neither can ordinary gratifications 
be admitted to form the main end of life ; nor ſhould 
they be ſuffered to gain ſuch aſcendancy in our affec- 
tions, as to make us liable to forget their true nature, 
and intrinſic value; accordingly a decided preference 
maſt be given to what i is of a kind foperior to common 
calls, and common appetites, or the beſt faculties and 
the nobleſt properties of man will decline: ſelf-denial 
facilitates that preference, and prevents that declenſion. 
It is evident that things innocent in their own nature, 
frequently become hurtful by continuance and repeti- 
tion ; and grow imperceptibly, from lawful meaſures, 


to exceſſes. Our Lord reminds us of temptations, and 


points out vigilance and prayer as neceſſary preventives. 
The force of habit, which attaches us ſo inſenſibly to 
| trivial 


FM 


trivial things, can only be hindered from enlarging its 
influence by ſome reſolute and ſeaſonable enfringement 
of its power, and by ſuch overt aQs of ſelf-denial as 
may prove, from time to time, our readineſs to renounce 
inferior objects, and our contempt of them in compa- 
riſon of better intereſts. It is eaſy to perceive the dan- 
ger and the evil conſequences of unremmitted care for 
preſent objects: the human mind, though large and 
comprehenſive in its ſcope, is limited in the application 
of its faculties; it cannot embrace many things with 
the ſame attention: that purſuit which engages our 
moſt frequent withes and endeavours, will give a bias 
to the heart, which will indiſpoſe it for all other things: 
thus pleaſure to the ambitious, riches to the inquiſitive, 
fame to the luxurious, pomp and ſplendor to the avari- 
| a cious, prove inſipid. If the thirſt of glory, or the love 
. of gain, or a voluptuous appetite—if things honeſt or 
; diſhoneſt bear the chief rule in our hearts, in vain will 


= other intereſts ſolicit our attention; they may be more 


important, but they are leſs familiar; they may be more 


neceſlary, 
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neceſſary, but they are leſs beloved. From theſe obvious 
reaſons it is evident how juſtly our Redeemer cautions 
his diſciples not to ſuffer common concerns, or common 
allurements, to bear ſway in their affections; declaring, 
in a peremptory manner, that we cannot ſerve two 
maſters; and grounding many rules of ſelf-denial upon 
that poſition : it is for theſe cauſes that we are enjoined 
to cut off the occaſion of offence, though it may chance 
to be as dear to us as a right-hand. To theſe reflections 
we may add, that thoſe acts of ſelf-denial which indi- 
cate an humbled fpirit, are moſt proper to offenders, 
and have ever been ſo eſteemed and appointed in the 
church of God, in all ages, and under all diſpenſations: 
the refuſing ordinary gratifications for a while, ſignifies, 
in a lively manner, a becoming ſenſe that we have been 
unworthy of them; it ſets forth a concern for our fre- 
quent miſuſe of them; and encourages a better appre- 
henſion of the value of them for the future: we learn 
the worth of many bleſſings by feparation from them 


for a time. The acts and exerciſes of ſelf- denial teſtify 
allo 
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alſo a readineſs to revenge our paſt tranſgreſſions as far 


recompenſe, but that God, who ſhall perceive us to be 
willing to puniſh ourſelves, may remit many juſt pu- 
niſhments of our offences, as the Apoſtle argues with 
the Corinthians. 


| From what has been advanced, it will, I truſt, ap- 
pear evident that felf-denial is very needful and expedient 
to diſcourage the growth of vice, and no leſs conducive 


to the progreſs and increaſe of piety and good affections : 


prime overtures of fin ; to ſubdue the body, which; as 


alſo fignificantly puniſhed; that it becomes a juſt expreſ- 
ſion of a ſtate of ſorrow for paſt offences, which is the 
firſt part of repentance; and that it tends to ſecure a 
future amendment, which is the laſt and beſt part of 
repentance ; that-it is a powerful mean to a good end ; 

M | that 


as we are able, not with any notion of a valuable 


that it is calculated to counteract the firſt motions and 


the partner and occaſion of ſo many treſpaſſes, is thus 


| 
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that it is not, however, the end itſelf, and therefore 
muſt not be ſuffered to terminate in its own endeavour: 
it muſt furniſh remedies and incentives; it muſt extend 
its influences and regards to the paſt and to the future, 
as a powerful enemy to all evil acts or inclinations, and 
as an effectual inſtrument of holineſs. Still let us re- 
member, that reſtraint and ſelf-denial, however proper 
and expedient to us, and enjoined upon the cleareſt and 
moſt ſacred teſtimonies, are but acceſſaries in the work 
of true religion, whoſe ſervice is perfect freedom, whoſe 
whole influence tends to render them leſs neceſſary. 
The want of theſe diſtinctions has driven men into oppo- 
ſite extremes : ſome, by confounding that which is both 
neceſſary and uſeful in its due degree, and ſanctioned by 
the word of God, with the eſſential rule of Chriſtianity, 
fall into ſuperſtitions; others, who give, perhaps, a 
juſt ſtatement of the rule of Chriſtianity, but decline 


a a diſcipline as wholly foreign to it, which is grounded 


on the leſſons of the Goſpel, and adapted to our needs, 


condemn 
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condemn that as ſuperſtitious which is requiſite and 
helpful: the former practiſe Chriſtianity with a pain 
and infelicity which muſt by no means be charged upon 
that holy law; the latter, it is to be feared, will ſcarcely 
learn to practiſe Chriſtianity with ſuch integrity as that 
holy law requires, Without doubt they who will not 
deny themſelves at all in lawful things, that they may 
be ſecured againſt an undue regard for them, will 
ſcarcely attain to thoſe eminent degrees of Chriſtian 
virtue, wherein the love of God continually leſſens every 
inclination for the pleaſures and poſſeſſions of this life; 
in which conſiſts that true contempt of the world, ſo 
ſignally manifeſted in the perſons of many of the carly 


converts to Chriſtianity. 


It may be uſeful to ſuggeſt ſome remarks concerning 
b the ſeaſons which are appropriated more eſpecially for 
b ſuch exerciſes, and to add ſome neceſſary rules of pru- 
: dence for the practice of them. 


The 
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The very terms of ſuch meaſures of ſelf-denial as 
are more eſpecially enjoined at theſe ſeaſons, the very 
condition of abſtinence from accuſtomed comforts and 
indulgence, with whatever acts of forbearance and 
humiliation may beſt ſuit our circumſtances or abilities, 


confine theſe exerciſes to certain portions of our lives : 
ſince, ee from our nature, which we are not to 
deſtroy, but to rectify, they can only be obſerved at 
intervals; fince, alſo, what is left indefinite in our con- 
cerns, is ſeldom done at all; from theſe reaſons it 
is plainly conſequent, that ſuch times of abſtinence and 
ſorrow may well be ordered by the Church, in its wiſ- 
dom, for providing things fitting and ſalutary. When 
we conſider how unapt we are to execute any purpoſe, 
unleſs a time ſhall be appointed, and a proper ſeaſon 
allotted: for its accompliſhment ;——when we: reflect how 
eaſily procraſtination counteracts our beſt defigns, and 
how much indifference in choice inclines: us to overlook 


our moſt incumbent duties; when we call to mind 


that 
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that common occupations and purſuits preſent an 


unremitted invitation, and are only to be ſuperſeded 


by a poſitive and clear injunftion—we ſhall find the 


neceſſity and expedience of ſuch inſtitutions. 


The preſent ſeaſon of humiliation was anciently* 
made uſe of for putting ſcandalous offenders to an open 


penance, and for an earneſt ſuit to God in their behalf: 


it was a time when the whole Chriſtian Church was 
humbled, as one man, before the Lord, to ſupplicate 
a pardon for offences, with faſting, alms, and reſolutions 
of amendment: if general defections baffle and obſtruct 
the former diſcipline, the latter ſurely is more neceſſary; 
for if diſorders have outgrown their remedies, or have 
multiplied ſo much as to exceed the comprehenſion of 


a juſt authority, the tokens of an humble fear and ſor- 


= row are more fitting, more fignificant, more becoming, 


N on 


Concerning the antiquity of the Lent Faſt, ſee Hooper on Lent, and 


| Biſhop Patrick's moſt uſeful little Treatiſe on Repentance and the Lent Faſt. 
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on the part of all. It has been a common artifice to 


undervalue outward acts and expreſſions of religion: if 
we reſt in them, they are indeed unprofitable ; but to 
deny their obligation and utility, is to ſubvert religion 
in its natural functions, and to ſet at nought both rea- 
ſon and experience. If David could give a pattern 
of holy joy to his houſehold, by his geſtures and his 
minſtrelſey, when the ark of God was brought into 
Jeruſalem ; and if the trumpet of the Levites could 
excite the courage of the warriors of Iſrael ; no leſs 


did the filence and the ſackcloth of the mourner, 


the rent apparel and neglected dreſs, the baldneſs and 


dejection of the penitent, invite the ſympathy of the 
Servant of God in old times. The public tokens, and 
the paſſionate diſplay of Ezra's grief, brought a whole 
people to repentance and confeſſion. Where is the rea- 
ſon for condemning any outward act, which is at once 


ſignificant of good deſires or reſolutions, and helpful 


to increaſe them? It reſts for the conſiderate to ponder 


whether 
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whether the negle& of our appointed times of prayer 


and abſtinence, through the year, does not contribute, 
above meaſure, to the growth of vice in morals, and 
of ignorance, indifference, and inconſiſtency, in all the 
offices of Chriſtian life; whether this manifeſt departure 
from the prime zeal of Chriſtianity does not tend to 
withdraw the cuſtomary current of our thoughts and 
actions from the channels of religion, and by plain 
conſequence to enſlave us to the dominion of things 
preſent. 


It remains to ſpeak ſomething concerning the rules of 
prudence and diſcretion in the uſe and application of 
ſuch exerciſes of ſelf-denial as are more eſpecially 
enjoined at this time. To make what ſhould be an 
aid to virtue, a breach of charity toward ourſelves or 
others, would be evidently an error and a ſnare. We 
are not now confined to any fingle act of contrition or 


abaſement: very many are ſet before us, which age and 
ſickneſs 
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fickneſs on the one hand, avocations and neceſſities on 
the other, may vary in the inſtances. It is not a ſeru- 
ple that is intended, but a benefit. They who are 
impeded in the uſe of one mean, may apply another : 
all may unite in decent ſorrow; in retirement from 
amuſements ; in wholeſome reſolutions; in a limitation 
of ordinary pleaſures and ſocieties; in ſuch a conduct 
as is ſuited to a time of public ſorrow, and public 
penance ;, and in ſuch deportment as may be calculated 
to attach a ſhare in the common benefits which may 
enſue : all may unite in ſuch exerciſes of punctual 
prayer, and true repentance, as may tend to keep alive 
a public ſpirit of religion, to put by public judgements, 
and to encourage public bleſſings. Whatever be the 
ſpecial meaſures of abſtinence and ſelf- affliction, of 
prayer and aſſembly, of devotion and confeſſion, of ſelf- 
examination or correction, which are eminently proper 
to this Seaſon, the general expedience of ſelf-denial is 
not to be forgotten. Where a ſcrupulous exactneſs at 


"= | One 
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one time, is followed by a vain licentiouſneſs at others, 
the folly is reciprocally heightened. Evil, with the 
diſpoſitions to it, muſt be conſtantly reſtrained by the 
common arts of prudence, and not infrequently by 
ſeverer recollections. They furniſh a diſcouraging, falſe, 
and injurious picture of human life, who are not con- 
tented with expoſing its vanities and unhappineſs, but 
who repreſent its beſt enjoyments as engines of de- 
ſtruction : it is not, however, to be diſſembled, that 
the good things of this life have the ſeeds of trea- 
chery within them, and therefore muſt be cautiouſly 
and wiſely regulated in their application. Experience 
ſhews that ſnares are frequent in our paths, and ſur- 
priſes incident to our matureſt reſolutions. Rebellious 
ſenſe, and native weakneſs, make denials often neceſſary. 
Joſhua, though the Lord fought on his ſide, did not 
ſubdue the land of Canaan but by many years of conflict ; 
and he never could reduce it wholly ; the Philiſtines 


ſill remained, though checked and driven to their cities: 
O the 


[5] 
the pious Iſraelite was thus excited to continue bold and 
wary, to preſerve his confidence in God, and to perform 
his duty; for his border was to be enlarged if he per- 
ſevered in his obedience. It has been no leſs a taſk of 
labour, with the beſt among men, to overcome the 
world ; a taſk which can only terminate with life. 


Let us then purſue that prudent courſe which wiſe 
and good men, through ſo many ages, have approved; 
let us regard the true image of Religion amidſt the 
varieties of this life: in her garments ſome things 
appear for gracefulneſs, for decency and beauty ; ſome 
for warfare and defence, ſome for glory and diſtinction, 
and ſome for penitence and mourning. The pious inſti- 
tutions of the Church are formed upon this chequered 
draught ; and we are ſometimes ſummoned to rejoice, 
and ſometimes we are enjoined to mourn : the great 
principles, however, of holineſs and peace remain the 
lame, though the ſeveral expreſſions of a pious temper 


are 


1 
are thus varied. Theſe changeful characters, in the 


garb and ſervices of religion, are well adapted to the 
nature and exigencies of our preſent ſtate; nor are they 
leſs conſiſtent with our Lord's example, who, at divers 
times, ſat at the board of plenty, kept himſelf retired, 


or wept. 
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